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The  Shrine  of  the  Head  of  St.  Hugh,  as  it  was  after 
the  spoliation  of  1540,  and   before  the  destruction 
of  the  upper  part  in  1644      The  Shields  portray  only 
the  ordinary  emblems  of  the  Passion. 


The  Body  of  St.  Hugh.— By  the  late  Canon  U.  E.  G.  Cole, 
M.A.,  and  J.  O.  Johnston,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln. i 

I. — Last  Joueney  to  Avalon  and  Death. 

IN  the  mid-November  days  of  the  year  of  grace  1200  Hugh 
of  Avalon,  the  saintly  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lay  dying  at  the 
Old  Temple  in  London,  the  mansion  which  his  predecessor 
bishop  Kobert  de  Chesney  (1148-66)  had  not  many  years  before 
acquired  as  a  town-house  for  the  see  of  Lincoln.  The  greater 
part  of  the  preceding  summer  had  been  spent  by  him  on  the 
Continent  in  a  long-desired  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth  in 
imperial  Burgundy,  the  opportunity  for  this  being  given  by  a 
summons  from  king  John,  who  had  just  then  completed  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  to  attend  on  him  in.  Normandy.  In 
May  he  crossed  the  channel,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
having  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  king,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
peace  just  made  between  John  and  the  king  of  France  to  visit 
St.  Denis  and  Paris.  Here  we  read  of  his  courteous  reception 
by  the  scholars,  and  of  the  visits  paid  to  him  by  prince  Louis, 
the  king's  son,  whose  recent  marriage  (23  May,  1200)  to 
Blanche — ^Candidula,  the  chronicler  terms  her — of  Castile, 
niece  of  king  John  through  his  sister  Eleanor,  had  formed  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  peace;  and  also  by  prince  Arthur  of 
Britanny,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  who,  however,  scorn- 
fully rejected  Hugh's  counsels  of  peace  and  reconciliation  with 
John,  his  uncle. 

It  was  on  24  June,  as  it  happened,  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day,  that  St.  Hugh  reached  Grenoble,  the  capital  of  imperial 
Burgund}^  Here,  where  he  was  so  well-known,  his  advent 
had  been  eagerly  expected,  and  we  are  told  how  the  whole 
population  of  every  rank,  with  their  venerable  bishop  at  their 
head,  streamed  forth  to  meet  him,,  and  how  their  city  was 
adorned  with  flowers  and  silken  hangings  and  various 
decorations  as  they  conducted  him  with  songs  of  joy  and  in 
solemn  procession  to  their  cathedral,  which  happily  bore  its 
dedication  to'  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Lord,  whose  natal 
day  it  was  and  who  was  the  special  patron  saint  of  Hugh 
himself  as  of  the  whole  Carthusian  order.  Within  reach  of 
Grenoble  was  Avalon,  Hugh's  paternal  home,  where  his  two 
brothers,  William  of  Avalon  and  Peter,  doughty  knights  we 

(1)  Pages  1-8  were  left  nearly  ready  for  the  press  by  Canon  Cole,  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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are  told,  and  exercising  lordship  over  wide  demesnes,  were  yet 
residing  on  their  father's  lands.  The  elder  of  these,  William, 
had  a  son  now  in  his  seventh  year,  yet  unbaptized.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  neither  bishop  had  a  word  of  blame  when 
his  father  brought  him  to  the  cathedral  to  Hugh  to  be 
baptized,  the  bishop  of  Grenoble  standing  godfather.  But 
when  his  uncle  Peter  urged  that  his  own  name  should  be  given 
to  the  boy,  Nay,  but  his  name  is  John,"  was  Hugh's  firm 
reply,  "  the  very  day  and  place  have  pre-determined  it." 

Early  thei  next  morning  the  bishop  with  his  company  set 
out  for  la  Grande  Chartreuse,  having  to  mount  a  great  part  of 
the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  on  foot,  which  Hugh  himself  did  with 
great  alacrity  in  spite  of  his  60  years.  Here  he  happily  spent 
three  continuous  weeks  in  that  rugged  scenery,  renewing  the 
ways  and  habits  of  his  early  monastic  life,  living  as  an 
ordinary  monk  among  his  Carthusian  brethren  (whose  coarse 
white  habit  he  retained  through  life)  occupying  a  solitary  cell, 
rising  for  their  nocturnal  offices  and  never  absenting  himself 
from  any  of  the  conventual  services  of  the  choir.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that,  after  spending  a,  few  days  among  the 
conversi,  or  lay-brethren,  of  the  order  in  the  lower  house  in 
which  they  dwelt,  he  took  his  final  departure  from  a  place  on 
which  his  heart  and  mind  were  set,  calling  down  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  it,  aiid  freely  bestowing  upon  it  his  own. 

Two  days  only  he  spared  for  his  ancestral  home  at  Avalon, 
welcomed  there  not  only  by  his  brothers,  but  by  all  the  neigh- 
bours, nobles  and  commoners,  and  by  the  sick  who  sought  his 
prayers;  and  for  yet  another  night  he  returned  there  to  rest 
after  a  day's  visit  to  Villar-benoit  (Villa  Benedicta),  the  small 
neighbouring  house  of  canons,  in  which  he  as  a  boy  of  eight, 
together  with  his  father,  had  first  made  profession  of  the 
religious  life.  Hence  as  he  hastened  homewards)  he  would  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  celebrated  monastic 
communities  of  Clugni  and  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux  which  lay 
more  or  less  in  his  way.  At  Citeaux  he  was  able  to  celebrate 
on  August  15th  the  mass  of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.V.M.,  all 
the  rest  of  France  then  lying  under  interdict,  except  a  few 
such  privileged  monasteries.  Two  further  days  were  spent  by 
him  at  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Remi  near  Reims;  its  name 
at  least  must  have  recalled  the  founder  of  his  see  at  Lincoln, 
whose  Norman  building  there  he  had  himself  so  far  superseded 
and  surpassed.  We  are  expressly  told  how  here  the  monks 
rejoiced  to  welcome  his  holy  presence,  while  he  in  turn  admired 
their  copious  library  aud  adored  the  vessel  of  holy  oil,  said  to 
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have  been  brought  down  to  St.  Kemi  by  a  dove  from  heaven, 
and  furnishing  a  never-failing  supply  for  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

On  September  5th  he  had  reached  St.  Omer,  20  mile®  from 
the  port  of  Wissant,  where  he  was  to  embark.  Here  he  thought 
good  to  rest  awhile  after  his  continuous  daily  journeying,  before 
he  approached  the  sea.  The  nativity  also  of  the  B.V.M. 
(September  8th)  v/as  at  hand,  and  he  wished  not  to  be  far  from 
a  place  where  he  might  duly  celebrate  on  occasion  of  that 
feast.  For  some  days  he  had  been  unwell,  and  at  St.  Omer 
he  had  recourse  to  the  unfailing  mediaeval  remedy  of  causing 
himself  to  be  bled.  It  will  scarcely  surprise  us  that  after  this 
he  became  worse  and  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  In  the  evening, 
however,  of  September  7th,  the  eve  of  the  festival,  he  arose 
and  proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Clair-marais  (Claramariscum),  where  he  passed  the  night  in 
the  infirmary,  and  having  celebrated  mass  on  the  morrow — 
''jejunus  a  cibo  corporali  " — returned  the  same  day  to  St. 
Omer. 

The  next  day  he  proceeded  with  his  company  to  Wissant, 
where  on  the  morrow,  September  10th,  they  embarked  and, 
thanks  to  the  invocation  by  the  mariners  of  the  aid  of  the 
B.V.M.  and  of  St.  Anne  her  mother,  they  had  a  quick 
passage  to  England.  Here  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  shore 
than  Hugh  sought  a  church  where  he  might  celebrate  a  mass  of 
the  B.V.M.,  for,  says  his  chronicler  who  was  in  attendance  on 
him  throughout  and  relates  what  he  himself  saw  and  heard, 
so  great  was  his  heart-felt  devotion  towards  the  sacraments  of 
the  Lord,  that  neither  the  tossing  of  the  sea,  nor  the  weakness 
caused  by  want  of  food  for  many  days,  joined  to  his  enfeebled 
health,  could  restrain  him  from  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
mysteries. 

It  was  at  Dover  that  he  had  landed^  and  there  to  their 
mutual  joy  he  spent  happily  the  day  of  his  arrival  {diem 
adventus  sui  loetmn  loetus  ipse  cum  loetis  exegit)  with  a  number 
of  his  clerks  and  friends  and  domestics,  who  had  there  awaited 
his  return.  On  the  morrow  he  went  on  to^  Canterbury,  where 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  city  he  entered  Christchurch 
cathedral  (Christi  hasilicam)  and  prayed  very  long  and  most 
devoutly,  first  at  the  altar  of  the  Saviour,  then  at  the 
memorials  of  the  saints,  and  especially  at  the  tomb  of  the 
glorious  martyr  St.  Thomas,  whose  fame  alone  as  a  saint  in 
mediaeval  England  surpassed  his  own,  "  the  shining  light  of  the 
pure  bright  Lily  of  Lincoln,"  to  use  the  flowery  language  of  his 
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Welsh  chronicler, 2  as  compared  with  the  "  sweet-scented  and 
brilliant  Rose  of  Kent,  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  martyrdom." 

At  Canterbury,  however,  his  illness  seriously  increased, 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  partly  on  horse-back, 
partly  by  water,  he  could  be  brought  on  to  London,  where,  on 
reaching  his  own  house,  the  Old  Temple  in  Holborn,^  he 
immediately  took  to  his  bed.  And  to  those  there  who  were 
weeping  and  praying  for  his  recovery,  and  among  them  to  the 
writer  of  his  life,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  that  his  life 
should  be  pTolonged.  It  were  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live 
and  to  see  the  manifold  evils  that  were  coming  on  the  English 
church  and  nation.  It  was  on  September  18th  that  he  had 
reached  London,  and  three  days  later,  St.  Matthew's  Day, 
September  21st,  was  the  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as 
bishop  in  1186,  fourteen  years  before.  It  was,  as  it  were,  his 
birthday,  he  said,  the  day  on  which  he  had  received  his 
anointing  for  the  episcopate.  There  was  one  more  anointing 
that  he  could  receive.  Many  times  indeed  from  his  youth 
upwards  he  had  been  ill ;  but  that  anointing  which  belongs 
especially  to  the  sick  he  had  never  received  ;  that  only  remained 
for  him,  and  that  he  prayed  he  might  receive  on  the  vigil  of 
the  blessed  Evangelist's  feast.  In  preparation  for  it  he  made 
no  less  than  four  full  and  thorough  confessions,  first  to  his 

(2)  Giraldiis  Cambrcnsis  (Rolls  Ser.),  App.  6,  VIJ.,  p.  87.  This  Welsh 
Archdeacon  spent  three  years  down  to  1199  at  Lincoln,  and  must  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  St.  Hugh.  May  we  suppose  that  the  similitude  to  a 
lily  was  sug-g-ested  by  the  white  Carthusian  habit  which  Hugh  constantly 
wore?  A  similar  allusion  to  the  whiteness  of  his  garb  is  found  in  the  other 
contemporary  writer  of  his  life  (Magva  Vita,  112-3)  who  speaks  of  him  when 
about  to  be  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  as  "  proventurus  ad  montem  quem 
ei  Dominus  erat  monstraturus ;  montem  utique  egregium,  non  Libanum  sed 
Lincolniensium,  Libanum  Inquam,  non  provinciae  Phoenicis  sed  mysticse 
candidationis,  quem  super  nivem  candidare  veniebat  vir  indutus  candidis. 
Realiter  enim  niveus  habitu,  aspectu,  ct  vultu,  mysterialiter  vero  virtutum  effectu 
candidus  et  nitidissimus,  Lincolniam  dealbavit  exemplis,  monitis,  et  meritis; 
dcalliavit  et  niveis  virorum  illustrium  catervis."  The  author  of  Mag-na  Vita, 
p.  193  contrasts  his  own  black  garb  as  a  Benedictine  monk  Avith  Hugh's  white 
Carthusian  habit — "  Ad  edificationem  nostram  qui  ei  candidis  induto  adhserebamus 
in  schemate  nigro." 

(3)  The  old  Temple  which  stood  between  Holborn  and  Fleet  Street,  East  of 
the  present  Chancery  Lane,  was  purchased  by  Bishop  Chesney  (1148—1166),  as  a 
London  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  "when  about  1160  A.D.,  the  Knights 
Templar  had  secured  the  site  of  the  present  Temple  between  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Thames.  Dugdale  (Charter  No.  54)  gives  the  text  of  the  charter  by 
which  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  bishop's  purchase  "  of  the  houses  which  belonged 
to  the  brethren  of  the  Temple  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn.  with  the  chapel,  the  gardens,  and  all  things  belonging  to  them, 
which  Robert  Chesney,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bought  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Temple  for  100  marks",  paying  to  the  same  brethren  of  the  Temple  three  gold 
pieces  (tres  aureos)  everv  year  pro  omni  servicio."  This  great  residence  is 
described  more  fully  in  the  document  by  which  Bishop  Longland,  on  31  August, 
1547,  granted,  "by  the  King's  licence  for  this  having  been  first  obtained, 
my  messuage  called  Lincoln  Place,  in  Holborn,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
near  the  City  of  London,  with  all  and  singular  its  appurtenances  in  county 
Middlesex  ;  also  all  houses,  buildings,  granaries,  stables,  dovecotes,  ponds, 
vivaries,  gardens,  orchards,  lands  and  ground  whatsoever  in  the  said  parish  of 
St.  Andrew  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bunstan."  (Cole,  TAncnJn  Chapter  Act.i, 
1547—1559,  Lincoln  Reco^-d  Society,  xv.,  4.) 
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chaplain,  who  tells  us  this,  alone :  then  to  his  friend  Roger  de 
Rolveston,  whom  h©  had  brought  to  be  dean  of  Lincoln  :  then 
to  William  de  Blois,  the  precentor  of  that  church,  who 
succeeded  him  as  its  bishop^:  and  lastly  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Northampton,  Richard  Kentensis,  a  man  of  distinguished  life 
and  doctrine.  Having  thus  pTepared  himself,  on  S'eptember 
20th,  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  about  the  third  hour,  he  got  out  of 
bed,  and,  bare-footed,  clothed  in  hair-shirt  and  tunic  and 
monastic  cowl,  he  received  kneeling,  with  long  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  blessed  eucharist,  followed  by  the  rite  of 
extreme  unction. 

The  remaining  two  months  of  his  life  he  spent  in  bed,  his 
bodily  weakness  and  the  violence  of  his  fever  increasing  daily, 
in  spite  of  which  he  would  scarcely  be  induced  to  la}^  aside 
even  for  an  hour  the  hair-shirt,  which  by  its  roughness  fretted 
his  fevered  frame,  and  with  difficulty  could  his  friends  and 
physicians  persuade  him  to  break  the  rigorous  Carthusian  rule 
of  abstinence  from  all  flesh, ^  by  partaking  ever  so  slightly  of 
pigs'  feet — his  own  choice — by  way  of  keeping  up  his  strength, 
but  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  taste  them,  nor  the  small 
birds  which  were  also  pressed  upon  him.  During  this  time  he 
made  his  confession  daily,  and  sometimes  more  than  once  a 
day,  and  would  never  have  the  divine  offices  omitted,  in  spite 
of  his  attacks  of  fever,  either  by  day  or  night. 

More  than  one  visit  was  received  by  him,,  as  he  lay  on  his 
sick  bed,  from  archbishop  Hubert,  with  whom,  as  the  king's 
chief  justiciary,  he  had  many  disagreements  in  times  past.  The 
archbishop  was  sincerely  desirous  of  a  thorough  reconciliation 
with  the  dying  saint,  but  Hugh  could  not  admit  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  his  opposition  to  him  in  time  past,  nor  promise 
that  he  would  not  oppose  him  in  the  future,  should  his  life  be 
spared . 

Another  visitor,  not  long  before  Hugh's  death,  was  the 
king,  the  graceless  John,  over  whose  evil  nature  the  saintly 
character  of  the  man  of  God  seems  to  have  exercised  such  a 
momentary  influence  for  good,  as  was  exerted  over  Ahab  by 
Elijah,  or  over  Plerod  by  John  the  Baptist,  the  second  Elijah. 
John  was  about  to  hold  an  important  conference  at  Lincoln, 
and  doubtless  wished  to  confer  with  the  bishop  about  the 

(4)  Hugh  not  only  oliserved  this  rule  strictly  throughout  his  life,  but  in  his 
earlier  days  had  fasted  three  days  a  week  every  Lent,  and  four  days  the  last  week, 
from  all  food  save  bread  and  water,  without  any  condiment  but  a  taste  of  salt, 
and  though  he  found  himself  obliged  to  modify  this  practice  and  improve  his 
diet  after  he  became  a  bishop,  yet  he  suffered  all  his  life  from  stomachic  pains 
and  troubles  brought  on  by  his  early  austerities.  It  is  more  surprising  to  read 
that  his  physicians  attributed  to  it  as  a  consequence  the  fact  that  he  became 
somewhat  corpulent  about  his  fiftieth  year  :  it  was,  they  said,  that  his  appetitive 
were  stronger  than  his  digestive  powers,  whatever  they  may  mean.  Hanc  quo- 
que  designabant  causam  qua  virtus  in  eo  appetitiva  virtute  digestiva  potentior, 
corpulentiorem  eum  jam  quinquagenarium  faciebat  {Magna  Vita,  p.  39.). 
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arrangements  for  it.  Hugh,  hov;ever,  we  are  told,  gave  him 
a  cool  reception,  though  he  took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  king's  personal  ratification  of  a  will  ^  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  make,  as  well  as  a  general  promise  to  respect  the 
wills  of  other  prelates ;  this  last,  however,  with  the  saving 
clause,  so  far  as  they  should  be  reasonable,  which  must  have 
opened  many  a  loop-hole  of  escape  to  the  shifty  king. 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  gave  special 
instructions  to  Geoffrey  de  No3^ers,  the  architect  of  that  noble 
new  ■  work  on  the  cathedral  which  he  had  built  up  from  its 
foundations.  "  Inasmuch,"  he  bade  him,  "  as  the  lord  king 
with  the  bishops  and  the  magnates  of  the  whole  realm  are 
shortly  to  assemble  at  Lincoln  for  a  general  conference,  hasten 
on  and  complete  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  honour  and 
adornment  of  the  altar  of  my  lord  and  patron  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  v/hich  we  wish  to  be  dedicated  by  our  brother  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  when  he  shall  come  there  with  the  other 
bishops."  He  had  hoped  indeed  to  consecrate  it  himself,  but 
since  God  had  willed  it  otherwise,  he  wished  that  it  should  be 
consecrated  before  his  coming,  for  he  himself  would  be  there 
at  the  appointed  time  of  the  conference.  He  gave  directions 
also  to  his  own  servants  and  to  the  chief  personages  of  the 
church,  that  in  the  way  of  service  and  lodging  they  should 
show  all  honour  and  attention  to  the  king  and  bishops  and 
other  friends  who  should  come  to  Lincoln.  He  had  already 
given  extremely  minute  directions  about  his  funeral :  that  his 
body  should  be  carefully  v/ashed  and  clad  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  as  regards  the  place  of  his  burial  he  said  ''I 
must  be  buried  in  the  mother  church  of  the  Mother  of  God 
at  Lincoln,  not  far  from  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
When  therefore  my  body  is  brought  to  Lincoln,  bring  forth 
all  the  vestments  in  which  I  received  my  consecration  as 
bishop,  from  the  sandals  to  the  mitre  ;  they  are  plain,  not 
showy  (amlhitiose),  and  I  have  kept  them  for  this  purpose." 
Then  they  brought  his  rings  to  him.,  and  he  picked  out  one  of 
gold,  set  with  a  sapphire,  of  no  great  value,  that  no  one  might 
be  tempted  to  steal  it,  saying  "  This  was  the  ring  placed  on  my 
finger  when  I  was  made  bishop,  and  this  my  finger  shall  retain 
when  I  am  buried." 

As  regards  the  exact  spot  of  his  burial,  he  said,  "  You  will 
lay  me  before  the  altar  of  my  patron,  the  forerunner  of  Christ, 
in  the  most  suitable  spot,  along  the  wall ;  lest  my  tomb  should 

(5)  It  is  noteworthy  how  Hug-h  speaks  of  the  making-  of  wills  by  ecclesiastics, 
as  a  custom  which  had  lately  become  g-eneral  in  the  church,  but  of  which  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  approve.  "  Taedet  me  sane  consuetudinis  jam  passim 
in  eeclesiam  traductaj."  For  himself  he  considered  all  he  had  possessed  or  did 
possess,  as  not  his  own,  but  belonging-  to  the  church  and  the  poor.  {Magna 
Vita,  p.  334.). 
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unfortunately,  as  so  often  happens,  fill  up  the  floor  and  be 
a  stumbling  block  to  those  who  pass  by." 

It  was  on  Thursday,  November  16th  (xvi  kal.  Deo.,  feria  V^) 
that  the  end  came.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  as  his  strength 
evidently  failed  more  and  more,  he  sent,  as  he  had  before 
arranged,  certain  of  his  servants  on  horseback  to  the  prior  of 
Westminster,  and  others  to  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  summon 
in  the  one  case  seven  or  eight  monks,  and  in  the  other  a 
number  of  clerksi,  to  assist  at  his  exequies,  inasmuch  as  the 
general  conference  had  drawn  all  the  prelates  of  the  realm  to 
Lincoln.  On  that  day,  as  frequently  in  the  week  before,  he 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  in 
the  evening  as  the  end  evidently  drew  near,  they  made  a  cross 
of  consecrated  ashes  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  previously 
enjoined  them,  and  laid  him  thereon,  while  they  began  to 
chant  the  compline  psalms.  It  was  just  as  the  choir  had  begun 
the  Nunc  dimdUis  that  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last.  As  he 
prayed  for  peace,  his  chronicler  who  was  present  says  the  Lord 
heard  his  prayer,  and  called  him  to  his  rest. 

II. — The  Burial. 
During  the  night  following  his  decease  services  were  held 
all  night  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  attached  to  the  Old 
Temple,  into  which  his  body  had  been  removed.  On  the 
morrow,  rrida}^^,  November  17th,  solemn  masses  were  sung, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  physicians  the  body  was  further 
prepared  for  its  long  journey  by  thd  removal  of  the  entrails ; 
these  were  placed  in  a  leaden  vase,  and  buried  reverently 
under  a  marble  slab  near  the  basement  of  the  altar  in  that 
church,  '  there  to  await  the  glorious  temple  of  his  body  raised 
again  to  life.' 

His  body  having  been  embalmed,  early  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  November  18th,  they  set  out  to  transfer  it  from  the 
place  of  his  falling  asleep  to  Lincoln  for  burial.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  lamentations  of  the  people  who 
flocked  to  meet  them.  The  clergy  and  people  of  London 
attended  them  with  crosses  and  wax  lights  without  the  city 
walls,  while  as  they  passed  through  the  fields  and  villages 
either  sex  and  all  conditions  and  all  ranks  of  persons  ran  to 
meet  the  bearers  of  the  saintly  corpse.  '  Tetigisse  feretruvi 
fmlma  suprema  ftiit.' 

Hugh  himself,  we  are  told,  was  no  admirer  of  miracles, 
though  many  were  popularly  ascribed  to  him  in  his  lifetime, 
and  about  his  corpse  and  tomb  they  coruscated,  as  the 
expression  went.  The  first  of  these  was  the  repeated,  or 
rather  continued,  miracle  of  the  lights.  Before  his  bier  in  the 
procession  four  boys  on  horseback  bore  as  many  wax  torches 
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in  their  hands.  In  spite  of  the  November  weather,  which  was 
rough  with  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  in  spite  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  boys  who  held  them  as  they  dismounted  or  again 
leaped  into  their  saddles,  these  lights  burnt  continuously,  or 
at  least  were  never  all  at  once  extinguished,  for  four  days 
until  they  got  to  Stamford.  Those  who  beheld  this  wondrous 
fact  were  amazed,  and  broke  out  into  exclamations  of 
admiration.  It  seemed  to  them  a  plain  token  that  God  had 
prepared  perpetual  light  for  His  servant's  soul,  for  whose 
body's  veneration  he  would  not  suffer  earthly  light  to  be 
extinguished.  It  was  not  undeservedly,  remarks  his 
chronicler,  that  this  honour  was  granted  him,  for  he  himself 
had  shown  like  honour  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother  of 
the  true  Light,  by  assigning  ample  rents  to  the  treasurer  of 
Lincoln  tO'  provide  lights  for  her  church  there,  so  that  that 
building,  vast  as  it  was,  shone  with  wax-lights  at  the  nightly 
offices  as  though  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  first  stage  of  their  journey  brought  them  to  Hertford, 
where  they  rested  that  night  with  the  monks  of  that  place, 
and  at  twilight  on  Sunday,  November  19th,  they  arrived  at 
Biggleswade,  a  manor  of  the  bishop's  own.  Here,  while  a 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  gathered  with  lamentations  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  in  which  his  body  was  to  rest  that  night, 
the  miraculous  cure  took  place  at  his  bier  of  a  man  named 
Bernard,  who  had  a  broken  arm.  The  third  day  brought  them 
to  Buckden,  the  bishop's  well-known  manor  and  frequent 
residence;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  Tuesday,  November  21st, 
they  reached  the  important  Lincolnshire  town  of  Stamford. 
At  its  entrance  they  were  met  by  so  dense  a  crowd,  made  up 
of  a  choir  of  nuns  from  the  neighbouring  monastery,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  around  and  of  the  townsfolk 
themselves,  that  they  could  scarcely  enter  the  town  before  it 
was  quite  dark.  The  next  and  last  halt  was  at  Ancaster  for 
the  Wednesday  night. 

Of  course,  the  news  of  the  bishop's  death  had  reached 
Lincoln  much  more  rapidly  than  this  funeral  procession  could 
travel,  and  the  architect,  Geoffrey  de  No37'ers,  had  been  busy 
preparing  a  grave  in  the  place  which  St.  Hugh  had  indicated, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  '  new  work.'  The  old  Norman  cathedral, 
completed  by  Remigius  in  1092,  and  richly  adorned  by 
Alexander  the  Magnificent  in  the  first  half  of  the  following 
century,  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  fire;  and,  after  it  had 
been  repaired,  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake  in  1185  virtually 
'tore  the  church^  asunder  from  top  to  bottom.'    There  is  no 

(61  Part  of  this  damage  has  been  revealed  during'  the  present  repairs  (1922). 
The  N.E.  staircase  of  the  northern  tower,  which  had  oeen  blocked  up,  has  now 
been  discovered  '  torn  from  top  to  bottom.' 


Ground  Plan  of  the  Angel  Choir  built  in  1280.  The  shaded  portions 
show  the  foundations  of  St.  Hugh's  Choir  (temporarily  uncovered 
in   1886)  built  in  1200. 

T.    The  Tomb  in  which  St.  Hugh  s  body  lay  from  1200  to  1280, 
immediately  beneath  bp.  Fuller's  memorial  to  him. 

SH.    The  Shrine  of  St.  Hugh's  head;    the  base  is  still  in  position. 

SB.  The  most  probable  site  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Body,  destroyed 
in  1540. 

CH.  The  Chapter  House  of  St.  Hugh's  Cathedral,  inaccurately 
called  in  very  recent  years,  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 
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record  left  of  the  state  of  the  nave  and  choir  of  this  old 
cathedral  when  Hugh  began  to  build  an  entirely  new  and 
enlarged  choir  in  1192,  although  they  were  still  used  for  many 
years  after  that  date.  The  foundations  for  this  '  new  work  ' 
were  of  unusual  strength  as  if  they  were  intended  to  resist 
another  earthquake.  At  the  extreme  east  end,  behind  the 
high  altar,  was  the  chapel  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Carthusian  Order, 
about  which  St.  Hugh  had  asked  the  architect  on  his  death- 
bed. It  was  small,  hexagonal  in  shape,  about  twenty-three 
feet  wide:  and  at  its  north-eastern  corner  the  architect  had 
cut  into  the  massive  wail  a  place  for  the  grave,''  so  that  it 
should  occupy,  as  St.  Hugh  desired,  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  floor  space  of  the  chapel,  and  here  he  had  placed  a  stone 
coffin,  partly  in  the  wall  and  partly  alongside  the  wall,  and 
another  of  lead,  in  preparation  for  the  funeral. 

Lincoln,  we  must  remember,  held  in  those  days  a  far  more 
important  place  in  comparison  with  other  English  tovv^ns  than 
it  does  at  present.  But  at  this  moment,  in  the  year  1200,  it 
was  more  than  usually  crowded.  King  John  was  there  for  a 
great  gathering  of  the  chief  prelates  and  abbots  and  nobles  of 
the  land,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  witness  the  long  delayed 
homage  which  William  the  Lion,  king  of  S'cotland,  was  to  pay 
to  the  English  king  for  the  Scottish  crown.  This  great 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  high  ground  immediately  west  of 
Lincoln  Castle  on  Wednesday,  November  22nd, 

On  that  day  also,  Geoffrey  Glanville,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  consecrated  the  chapel  of  S't.  John  the  Baptist  as 
Hugh  had  requested.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  presented 
with  his  own  hands  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  a  gold  chalice 
in  honour  of  Hugh.  Nearly  all  writers  who  record  the  offering 
say  that  John  acted  recklessly  (intrepicle)  and  against  much 

(7)  The  grave  is  immediately  beneath  the  marble  slab  which  was  put  up  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Bishop  Fuller  (1667 — 1675)  in  honour  of  St.  Hugh. 
Precentor  Yenables,  to  whose  historical  knowledge  Lincoln  owes  a  great  debt, 
has  unfortunately  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  another  account  of  the 
place  of  St.  Hugh's  burial.  He  says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  most  northerly 
chapel  of  the  north-east  transept,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  building 
was  ever  called  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  central  chapel  behind  the  high  altar  was  so  called  when  the  angel  choir 
was  built  in  1280,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  St.  Hugh's  cathedral  also  this  was  the 
dedication  of  the  chapel  behind  the  high  altar.  Besides,  the  place  which 
Precentor  Yenables  identifies  as  St.  John  the  Baptist's  chapel  was  most  probably 
not  a  chapel  at  all,  but  a  rectangular  building  which  was  the  original  chapter 
house  of  St.  Hugh's  cathedral.  The  contemporary  cathedral  at  Chester  has 
still  its  chapter  house  in  an  exactly  corresponding  position.  The  discovery,  in 
1SS5,  of  the  stone  coffin  enclosing  a  lead  coffin,  built  in  the  wall  at  the  east  end 
of  St.  Hugh's  church,  on  the  exact  site  of  the  traditional  tomb  of  St.  Hugh,  puts 
an  end  to  all  discussion  on  the  subject.  See  the  excellent  paper  in  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  vol.  xviii.,  third  series,  p.  87;  and 
also  Father  Thurston's  paper  in  TIic  Lincoln  Diocesan  Magazine,  October,  1900, 
which  is  so  clear  that  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  re-state  the  details  of  the 
controversy. 
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advice  in  thus  venturing  into  the  city,  because  of  the  old  saying 
which  had  already  proved  so  true  of  his  great-uncle  Stephen, 
'  The  first  crowned  head  that  enters  Lincoln's  walls, 
His  reign  proves  stormy  and  his  kingdom  falls.' 
This  warning,  however,  had  no  weight  with  the  king,  though 
his  later  history  abundantly  justified  it. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  November 
23rd,  the  mourners  with  the  sacred  burden  started  from 
Ancaster  for  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  to  Lincoln.  Their 
route  led  them  along  the  Roman  road  known  as  Ermine  Street 
(Via  Arminia),  or  locally  as  the  Old  Street  or  High  Dyke, 
for  some  miles  over  Lincoln  heath  to  the  brow  of  the  south 
Cliff,  near  where  the  hamlet  of  Bracebridge  Heath  now  stands. 
Here  the  ancient  road  descended  by  a  shorter  and  steeper 
descent  than  the  present  highway  (known  as  Cross  Cliff  Hill), 
to  its  junction  with  the  Fosse  way,  another  great  Roman  road, 
coming  from  Newark  and  Leicester. 

The  news  of  their  coming  on  that  day  had  preceded  them, 
and  at  this  point,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
city  on  the  south  side,  all  who  could,  kings  and  nobles,  bishops, 
abbots  and  citizensi,  streamed  out  to  greet  the  body  of  the  saint 
— '  three  kings  and  as  many  metropolitans  among  them,,'  says 
the  author  of  the  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh.  King  John  was 
certainly  there,  and  so  also  was  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  a  Welsh 
prince,  who  is  said  to  have  made  his  homage  to  John  the  day 
before;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  William  the  Lion  had 
left  Lincoln  as  soon  as  possible  after  paying  his  homage,  and 
was  therefore  not  present.^  As  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  three  metropolitans 
were  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  Bernard  archbishop  of  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia 
(who  was  at  .that  time  living  in  exile  in  England).  There  were 
also  twelve  bishops  holding  sees  in  England,  Walea^  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  These  were  Philip  of  Durham,  Walter  of 
London,  Gilbert  of  Rochester,  Eustace  of  Ely,  Savaric  of 
Bath,  Hubert  of  Salisbury,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  Giles  of 
Hereford,  John  of  Norwich,  making  the  nine  holders  of 
English  sees;  with  Roger  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  Henry 
of  Llandaff  and  another  bishop  of  Bangor  [  ?  Robert  of 
Shrewsbury]  and,  also  the  bishop  of  Meda  or  Meath  in  Ireland. 

Thus  it  was  a  most  remarkable  company  that  now  gathered 
round  the  body  of  the  saint  as  it  entered  Lincoln.  All  the  way 
from  London,  the  tears  and  lamentation  of  the  townsfolk  and 
the  countryfolk  had  accompanied  the  procession.    Now  the 

(8)  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  is  at  tliis  point  our  best  authority,  says  that  he 
had  started  on  his  return  to  Scotland. 
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population  of  Hugh's  own  cathedral  city  and  all  the  most 
distinguished  people  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  the  accident  of 
the  royal  conference,  rendering  him  due  honour.  The  king 
himself,  and  the  other  rulers  with  him,  did  not  hesitate  tO'  take 
their  place  among  the  bearers  of  the  body,  while  hundreds 
pressed  around  to  help  or  even  to  touch  the  bier  with  its  holy 
burden.  Thus  it  was  carried  by  kings  and  nobles  through  the 
rain  along  the  main  street  of  the  city  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and 
then  up  the  very  narrow  steep  roadway  past  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  who  loudly  expressed  their  share  in  the  common  sorrow, 
towards  the  Minster  yard.  There  it  was  oommitted  to  the 
charge  of  the  archbishops  and  the  other  ecclesiastics,  who 
reverently  carried  it  through  the  great  western  doors  up'  the 
nave  of  the  old  Norman  cathedral,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir.  Later  in  the  same  evening  it  was  taken  to  a  more 
private  part  of  the  building,  v/here,  according  to  Hugh's 
#  special  directions,  Adam.,  his  faithful  chaplain,  removed  the 
robes  in  which  the  body  had  been  clothed  in  London,  and  re- 
clothed  it  in  the  simple  robes  which  Hugh  had  worn  when  he 
was  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  fourteen  years  before, 
with  his  mitre,  gloves  and  sandals ;  and  he  placed  the  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand  by  his  side.  While  thus  engaged,  he  says  that 
the  bishop's  hands  and  arms  were  found  to  be  as  flexible  and 
supple  as  if  he  was  still  alive.  He  seems  to  regard  this  as 
supernatural,  but  of  course  the  rigor  7nortis  would  by  that  time 
have  passed  away. 

The  revered  body  was  then  replaced  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  and  all  through  the  evening  crowds  of  men  and 
women  flocked  in  to  look  once  more  on  the  face  that  they  loved, 
to  kiss  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  to  make  rich  offerings  for 
his  '  new  work  '  which  was  very  far  from  complete.  At  the 
same  time  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sang  the  Office  of  the 
Dead  a  second  time.  It  had  already  been  sung  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  death  reached  the  city ;  but  on  this  occasion 
archbishops  and  bishops  alone  chanted  the  solemn  service, 
while  the  nobles  of  the  land  and  a  vast  crowd  of  other  people 
stood  around. 

Thus  the  body  and  the  grave  were  both  prepared  for  the 
burial,  and  the  next  morning,  Friday,  November  24th,  after 
a  solemn  requiem,  the  body  was  carried  out  of  the  did  Norman 
building  into  the  "  new  church  "  which  was  to  take  its  place. 
It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  procession  passed  through 
the  great  crowd  that  was  gathered  to  see  their  bishop  for  the ' 
last  time.  Some  of  the  crowd  even  pressed  close  to  the  bier  to 
cut  off  some  fragment  of  the  robes,  to  be  kept  as  a,  sacred  relic. 
When  the  chapel  was  reached  the  body  was  removed  from  the 
bier  and  laid  in  the  leaden  coffin  which  had  beeu.  prepared  for 
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it:  and  when  the  last  rites  had  been  completed,  both  the 
leaden  coffin  and  the  stone  coffin  were  closed  and  fastened 
securely  with  the  greatest  possible  care.^  Apparently  they 
feared  not  only  the  possible  desecration  by  thieves,  but  also 
the  extravagant  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd. 

Above  the  actual  grave  there  was  placed  a  marble  tomb, 
with  circular  openings  in  the  sides,  similar  apparently  to 
that  which  was  placed  sixty  years  later  over  the  grave  of 
Grosseteste.  (A  sketch  of  Grosseteste's  tomb  is  given  in  the 
Associated  Architectural  Societies^  Reyort,  xxxiii.,  p.  33).  At 
this  tomb  many  miraoulous  cures  are  said  to  have  taken  place, 
including  one  of  a  blind  Lincoln  lady,  who,  after  praying  all 
night  at  the  tomb,  fell  asleep  with  her  head  resting  in  one  of 
its  round  openings  {in  uno  circulari  foramine,  Giraldus,  vii, 
140),  and  awoke  to  find  herself  cured.  (This  seems  to  have 
happened  about  the  year  1208).  Another  cure  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  told  in  a  dream  to  put  herself  in  medio 
foramine  tumhce  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer  nine  times,  and 
was  thus  cured.  These  are  the  only  allusions  to  the  tomb 
known  by  the  present  writer. 

III. — Canonization  and  Translation. 

It  was  three  years  after  Hugh's  death  before  his  successor, 
William  of  Blois,  was  consecrated  to  succeed  him.  He  lived 
only  three  years,  and  the  see  was  again  vacant  from  1206-1209. 
During  this  period  the  struggle  between  John  and  the  pope 
w^as  at  its  height :  England  was  put  under  an  interdict  in 
1208,  and  in  1209  John  was  excommunicated.  In  that  year 
J ohn  nominated  Hugh,  the  archdeacon  of  Wells,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  king's  chancery,  to  be  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
as  no  consecration  could  take  place  in  England  because  o|  the 
interdict,  he  sent  him  to  France  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  But  when  the  archdeacon  arrived 
in  Normandy  he  came  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
English  bishops  who  were  there,  whom  John  had  exiled, 
and  was  induced  to  swear  obedience  to  Stephen  Langton, 
whom  the  pope  had  consecrated  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Hugh  was  consecrated  by  him  on  20th 
December,  1209.  But  the  interdict  was  not  removed  until 
1214,  and  no  episcopal  work  was  possible  at  Lincoln  until 
some  time  after  John's  death  in  1216. 

Then  the  new  bishop,  Hugh  of  Wells,  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Lincoln  applied  once  and  again  to  pope  Honorius 
I'll.,  instanti  devotiojie  et  devota,  instantia  asking  that  the 
name  of  Hugh  of  Avalon  should  be  formally  added  to  the  list 

(9)  '  Utroque  soiidissime  obserato '  (Magna  Vita,  p.  339  ed.  Dimock). 
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of  the  saints.  After  a  long  delay  Honorius  submitted  their 
evidence  of  Hugh's  life  and  miracles  to  Stephen  Langton  and 
to  John,  abbot  of  Fountains,  for  their  careful  examination. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  are  best  told  in  the  bull  of 
Honorius  to  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  in  which  he 
announces  Hugh's  canonization. 

[These  prelates]  according  to  our  commands  made  a  diligent  investi- 
gation, first  about  his  life  and  conversationiand  then  ahout  the  miracles, 
through  unimpeachable  witnesses  on  oath ;  and  we  found  that  when 
alive,  he  surpassed  others  in  the  sweet  savour  of  his  holy  conversation, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  by  a  multitude  of  striking  miracles  in 
life  and  after  death.  These  we  do  not  think  can  be  detailed  here 
briefly  because  of  their  number:  we  think  it  better  to  commit  lo 
writing  his  glorious  history  in  its  entirety,  than  to  give  the  authority 
of  our  seal  to  a  few  of  his  miracles  and  so  in  a  manner  to  detract 
from  the  rest.  The  miracles  which  our  commission  formally  reported 
to  us,  as  we  required,  were  examined  by  our  venerable  brother,  bishop 
P.  Sabien,  10  and  at  last  we  caused  them'  to  be  solemnly  rehearsed 
in  our  hearing.  And  when  we  saw  that  his  holy  life  and  the  miracles 
accordjcd  with  your  petition,  we  accepted  the  judgment  of  God  and  of 
man,  and  trusting  in'  God's  mercy  and  the  merits  of  this  holy  man, 
and  by  the  advice  of  our  brothers  and  of  the  bishops  who  were  here 
at  the  apostolic  see,  we  decided  to  enrol  him  in  the  number  of  the 
saints.  We  determined  also  that  his  festival  should  be  devoutly  cele- 
brated every  year  on  the  day  of  his  burial.H  Wherefore  we  comm,and 
you  all  by  these  apostolic  letters  that  you  venerate  the  memory  of  the 
saint  with  due  reverence  and  that  you  humbly  ask  for  his  prayers 
before  God.  Given  at  Viterbo,  on  the  13th  of  the  kalends  of  March, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  our  pontificate. 12 

Another  bull  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  on  the  same  day- 
en  joins  that  when  the  body  of  the  blessed  Hugh  is  to  be 
translated  from  the  grave  to  a  worthier  position,  he  is  to  take 
care  to  summon  his  prelates  and  all  whom  the  bishop  thinks 
good  to  invite,  and  with  all  due  reverence,  solemnity,  and 
honour,  place  it  in  a  suitable  position. 

At  the  same  time  Honorius  issued  a  bulla  generalis  "  to  all 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,"  announcing  the  canoniza- 
tion and  granting  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  v/ho 
attended  the  translation  or  who  in  any  way  devoutly  keep  the 
feast  of  his  translation  at  his  tomb. 

The  announcement  of  his  canonization  reached  London  on 
March  8th,  and  on  the  same  day  John  of  Fountains  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ely  by  Stephen  Langton  at  Westminster. 

These  bulls  of  Honorius  in  1220  direct  that  the  saint's  body 
shall  be  moved  from  its  resting  place  in  the  grave  to  a  more 

(10)  Probably  Peter  II.,  bishop  of  Sabina,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  1216—1221. 

(11)  He  died  after  sunset  on  the  evening  of  16th  November,  1200 :  the 
following-  day  is  kept  as  his  festival,  althoug-h,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
not  buried  until  24th  November. 

(12)  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  vii.,  244-5. 
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honourable  position, but  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  effect 
to  this  direction,  until  Hugh's  cathedral  was  finished,  and 
even  enlarged  for  the  purpose. 

The  building,  in  the  form  in  which  St.  Hugh  seems  to  have 
planned  it,  was  not  finished  until  well  on  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the 
episcopate  of  Hugh  of  Wells,  and,,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
when  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Grossetest©  in  1235,  the 
great  transepts  and  the  nave  were  completed,  as  well  as  the 
chapter  house.  TWo  years  later  the  central  tower  fell  and 
seriously  damaged  the  south-western  part  of  the  choir.  Bishop 
Grosseteste  at  once  set  about  repairing  it,  and,  at  his  death  in 
1253,  the  twO'  lower  storeys  of  the  present  tower  were  finished, 
and  also  the  additions  to  the  west  front  on  the  north  and 
south.  Henry  of  Lexington,  who  had  been  dean  under 
Grossetestei,  succeeded  him  in  the  see,  was  soon  able  to  begin, 
for  the  honour  of  St.  Hugh,  the  last  important  addition  to  our 
cathedral  and  one  of  its  greatest  glories — the  angel  choir. 

This  beautiful  building  was  planned  to  extend  some  way 
further  east  than  the  choir  which  St.  Hugh  had  built.  The 
east  end  of  the  original  cathedral  of  Remigius  reached  to  the 
massive  eastern  wall  of  the  Roman  city ;  and  before  St.  Hugh 
built  the  choir  of  his  church,  this  Roman  wall  had  given  place 
to  another  somewhat  further  east,  and  quite  possibly  the 
change  was  made  to  make  room  for  St.  Hugh's  work.  In  1255, 
application  was  made  to  king  Henry  III.  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  for  '  licence  to  lengthen  their  church  eastward  by 
removing  the  eastern  wall  of  our  city  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
athv^art  the  said  church,'  and  this  the  king  granted  on 
19th  July,  1256,  '  by  our  licence  and  by  the  consent  of  our 
citizens  of  Lincoln.'    With  this  permission,  they  p'uUed  down 

(14)  Yenables  and  Dimock  used  to  maintain  that  Hugh's  body  was  twice 
translated,  once  in  1220,  immediately  after  the  canonization,  and  a  second  time 
in  1280,  when  the  great  angel  choir  had  been  built  for  it.  They  admit  that  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  presumed  translation  in  1220,  though  they  might 
have  quoted  the  statement  in  the  Chronicon  Thomm  WyJces,  under  date  1219, 
anno  eodem  translatus  est  beatissimus  Hugo,  quondam  Lincolniensis  episcopus. 
Here,  however,  translatus  is  almost  certainly  an  error  for  cavonizatus. 
Hugh  was,  as  stated  above,  canonized  at  the  end  of  1219,  if  the  year  is  reckoned 
as  ending  on  March  25th.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  arrange  for  his 
translation  before  March  25th  of  that  year.  Besides,  when  the  same  author, 
Thomas  Wykes,  records  the  translation  in  1280,  he  makes  no  suggestion  of  any 
earlier  removal  of  the  body.  Yenables  gives  the  reasons  for  his  theory  most  fully 
in  the  Report  of  the  Associated.  Architectural  Societies  for  1891,  p.  134.  He  seems 
to  misunderstand  the  bull  of  Honorius,  which  directs  what  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
shall  do  whenever  the  translation  shall  take  place,  and  he  regards  it  as  an  order 
for  immediate  translation.  The  long  delay  between  the  date  of  canonization  and 
actual  translation  is  not  without  precedent,  as  witness  the  cases  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  canonized  in  1173,  and  not  translated  until  1220,  and  of  St.  William 
of  York,  who  died  in  1154,  and  was  not  translated  till  1283.  The  present  writer 
is  deeplv  indebted  to  the  able  discussion  in  Father  Thurston,  Life  of  St.  Eugh, 
pp.  590  and  foU. 

(13)      '  Honorificentius     coliocari,'     '  dignius      collooandum,'     '  oum  di&na 
honcrificentia  coliocari'  :  cp.  also  Annales   ordinis  Carthusiensis  '  e  iooo  humili 
....    ad  locum  eminentem  transferri.' 
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all  the  eastern  part  of  St.  Hugh's  choir  beyoncl  the  eastern 
transept,!^*^  and  bishop  Lexington  and  his  successor,  bishop 
Gravesend,  began  to  build  the  magnificent  angel  choir, and 
when  Oliver  Sutton  became  bishop  in  1280,  the  work  was 
sufficiently  advanced  for  its  consecration,  and  for  the  long- 
expected  translation  of  St.  Hugh's  body  to  the  place  of  honour 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  date  fixed  for  this 
ceremony  was  the  Festival  of  St.  Faith,  October  6th. 

All  that  Honorius  had  ordered  in  his  bull  with  regard  to 
the  translation  of  St.  Hugh  was  carefully  carried  out. 
Edward  I.,  with  his  queen,  Eleanor,  were  returning  from 
Scotland,  and  he  had  summoned  many  bishops  and  nobles 
to  meet  him  at  Lincoln.  A  letter  has  been  preserved  from 
Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  prior  of  Canter- 
bury, excusing  his  absence  from  that  city  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the  king  to  be  present  at  the 
translation  of  S't.  Hugh's  body.  Great  preparations  were  made 
in  the  city  for  the  gathering  of  the  august  company,  all  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  b)^  Thomas  Bek,  the  cathedral 
chancellor,  who  was  to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's  on 
the  same  day. 

Here  is  a  contemporary  account  of  those  who  were  present, 
written  probably  by  some  member  or  retainer  of  the  Bek 
family,  who  was  an  eye-witness. 

Master  Thomas  Bek  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's  at 
Lincoln  on  the  octave  of  St.  Michael  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edlward,  son  of  King  Henry  [the  third].  And  on  the  same 
day  -St.  Hngh,  a  former  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  translated  at  the 
expense  of  the  said  Master  Thomas.  There  were  present  assisting  at 
this  translation  and  consecration  Edward,  king  of  England  and  his 
queen  (Eleanor),  likewise  his  brother  Edmund  and  the  queen  of 
Navarre  his  wife,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  also  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
archbishop  of  Rages  (Edessa)  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Bath,  Ely. 
Norwich,  Worcester,  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  and  the  bishop- 
elect  of  Exeter. 

This  record  goes  on  to  say  :  "And  there  were  there  two  hundred  and 
thirty  soldiers.  And  there  were  then  two  conduits  of  wine,  outside 
the  west  gate  of  the  manor  of  the  bishop  of  lincoln,  in  which  were 
flowing  six  casks  of  wine,  and  poor  as  well  [as  rich]  took  of  this 
wine  as  they  pleased :  and  the  conduits  were  running  on  that  day 
from  the  ninth  hour  to  the  curfew."  17 

This  great  and  distinguished  company  was  gathered  by  the 
king's  order  exclusively  to  do  honour  to  St.  Hugh.  The  great 
concourse  of  people  at  his  funeral  w^ere  there,  in  a  way 

(14a)  See  the  s'l'^inid  plan  of  the  Ang-el  Choir  fac'ng  p.  8. 
(15)   The  name  is  taken  from  the  figures  of  angels  on  the  spandrils  of  all 
-the  archefs, 

(16)  Quoted  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  vii.,  220. 
(17)  Quoted  in  Giraldus  Camhrensis  (Rolls  series),  vii.,  220. 
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accidentally,  for  they  were  summoned  to  witness  the  homage 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  king  John,  and  their  assembly 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  St.  Hugh's  body  at 
Lincoln.  But  in  this  case,  a  really  great  king — the  greatest 
of  the  kings  of  England,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  called  him — had 
summoned  the  most  honourable  men  of  his  realm  for  the 
express  piurpose  of  doing  honour  to  Lincoln's  great  saint.  The 
following  account  of  the'  ceremony  is  evidently  not  quite 
contemporary,  but  seems  based  on  accurate  information.  It 
is  printed  by  Dom.  C.  le  Couteulx,  Anmales  Ordinis 
Cartusiensis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  339,  from  a  document  attached  to  the 
end  of  St.  Hugh's  life  as  related  in  the  Carthusian  records. 
After  a  very  wordy  preface  in  which,  among  other  allusions, 
St.  Hugh's  body  as  it  lay  in  the  grave  is  likened  to  a  candle 
under  a  bushel,  the  document  goes  on  to  say — 

The  glorious  translation  of  this  great  leader  took  place  on  the  day 
before  the  nones  of  October  in  the  year  1280,  when  eighty  years  had 
all  but  passed  since  his  burial ;  the  occasion  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Dr.  John  [Peckham],  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
primate  of  all  England,  and  Oliver  [Sutton],  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  man 
of  wonderful  uprightness  and  great  wisdom,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  Ail  these  hadj  previously  prepared 
themselves  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  taking  part  in  this  work  of 
piety;  and  when  night  came  after  saying  mattins — the  hour  which 
seemed  the  most  fitting  for  the  purpose — the  prelates  and  clergy 
approached  the  marble  tomb  where  the  body  of  the  saint  lay. 
Although  it  had  been  buried  for  well-nigh  eighty  years,  they  found 
it  almost  unchanged.  But  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  saint's  head 
it  became  detached  from  the  body,  and  they  noticed  that  the  neck 
was  red  as  if  the  body  were  recently  dead.  This  separation  many 
thought  miracnlous,  because  the  magnificent  receptacle  which  had 
been  prepare'd  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  with  the  head,  could 
contain  only  the  body  without  the  head.  For  this  reason  the  head 
itself  suitably  enclosed  in  gold  is  exposed  separately  to  the  people 
for  worship.  Under  the  body  thus  found  unchanged,  bands  of  fair 
white  linen  were  then  passed  in  three  different  places,  and  thus  they 
lifted  up  the  body  and  reverently  placed  it  on  the  bier  which  had 
been  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
fotich  it  who  had  not  been  cleansed  from  the  stains  of  his  sins  by 
true  contrition  of  heart  and  confession  and  satisfaction  made  or 
promised. 

Afterwards,  singing  hymns  and  canticles,  the  clergy  carried  the 
venerable  body  into  the  vestry  of  the  cathedral;  and  the  head  also 
was  carefully  taken  up  and  dried,  and  both  were  left  in  safe 
keeping  until  the  morning.  In  the  tomb  where  the  saint's  body  had 
rested  there  was  found  a  great  quantity  of  pure  oil.  18  The  monastic 
habit,  which  he  used  in  life  and  in  which  he  had  been  buried,  was 
also  found  in  perfect  preservation. 

On  the  following  morning  the  bishops  and  canons  returned  to 
the  place  where  the  holy  body  had  been  left,  and  prepared  to  conclude 
the  solemn  office  of  the  translation.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony 
it  happened  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  took  up  the  head  of  St.  Hugh, 

(18)  Was  this  the  result  of  the  enbalming-,  or  of  the  formation  of  adipocere? 
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and  held  it  for  a  while  reverently  before  him.  As  he  did  this  an 
abundance  of  the  same  pure  oil  flowed  from  the  jaw  over  the  bishop's 
hands,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  venerable  head  had  been 
carefully  dried  a  few  hours  before,  and  bad  been  found  quite  dry 
in  the  morning;  the  oil  continued  to  drip  until  the  bishop  placed 
the  head  on  the  silver  dish  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  through 
the  crowd. 

A  solemn  procession  was  then  formed  as  the  custom  of  the  church 
prescribes  for  such  occasions.  The  crowd  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was 
enormous.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  carried  the  saint's  head 
on  the  silver  dish;  the  holy  body  was  borne  immediately  behind, 
and  thus  the  procession  made  its  way  through  the  church  to  the 
spot  where  the  shrine  stood,  richly  adorned  with  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones,  prepared  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  body. 
The  shrine  itself  was  then  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  m.arble,  elegantly 
carved  and  of  a  suitable  height,  and  was  firmly  secured  and  riveted 
to  its  stone  support. 

But  the  head  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  his  canons,  etc, 
,encased  in  a  coffer  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  placed 
it  beside  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  church,  not 
far  from  the  shrine  of  the  body.  19  In  this  holy  spot  both  the  head 
and  the  body  are  venerated  by  clergy  and  people  who  there  implore 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  intercession  of  His  faithful  servant.20 

The  exact  spot  chosen  for  this  shrine  of  gold  is  not  known 
for  certain  ;  it  cannot  well  have  been  vertically  above  the  grave, 
as  some  writers  say,  because  its  base  seems  to  have  been  in 
position  before  the  grave  was  opened.  Most  probably  it  stood 
a  little  farther  west  of  the  grave,  possibly  in  the  centre  behind 
the  high  altar.  Bishop  Sanderson  in  his  description  (1641)  says 
that  it  stood  "  north  of  Dalyson's  tomb,"  but  as  we  do  not  know 
for  certain  where  that  tomb  was,  except  that  it  was  behind  the 
high  altar,  the  description  is  not  really  helpful. 

IV.— The  S'hrines,  1208—1540. 
Rich  offerings  were  made  by  the  numerous  visitors  to  the 
shrine;  and,  in  1308,  it  was  found  advisable  to  protect  it 
by  an  iron  grille  which  was  made  specially  for  it  in  London. 
Two  years  later  a  new  covering,  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  images,  was  placed  over  the  shrine.  Regularly, 
twice  a.  year,  at  Whitsuntide  and  in  October,  the  double  locked 
chests  in  which  visitors  placed  their  offerings  were  opened 
{a'perturcE  feretri  et  capitis  heati  Hugonis)  and  their  contents 
counted  and  recorded.  The  gifts  naturally  varied  greatly  in 
amount  from  year  to  year.  Precentor  Venables  contributed 
an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Associated  Societies 
Report  for  1871.    In  January,  1322,  the  offerings  were  fo'und 

(19)  The  cliapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  St.  Hugh  wns  Iniricd,  was 
the  most  easterly  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St.  Hug-h's  <!}mrcli.  imniecliately  behind 
the  present  high  altar.  The  chapel  referred  to  here  stood  further  to  the  east, 
and  is  the  most  easterly  chapel  in  the  new  ang-el  choir. 

(20)  I  cannot  in  the  least  agree  with  Dimock's  disparaging  remarks  on  this 
account  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  vli.,  221. — J.O.J. 
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tO'  be  so  poor  that  a  special  oatliedral  statute  was  passed 
diminishing  the  regular  payments  that  it  had  been  usual  to 
make  out  of  these  offerings  in  the  early  days  of  the  devotion 
shown  at  the  shrine.-^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — a  time  of 
widespread  disorder  and  violence — some  thieves  broke  into  the 
cathedral,  and,  in  spite  of  the  watchmen  appointed  to  guard 
the  shrine  night  and  da}^  stole  from  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  the  head  of  St.  Hugh,  and  with  it  the  gold  and 
silver  covering,  and  other  costly  offerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  They  stripped  the  head  of  its  gold  and  threw  it 
away,  and  sold  the  spoils  for,  it  is  said,  twenty  marks;  but 
on  their  return  to  Lincoln  they  were  robbed  of  their  money, 
and  soon  afterwards  they  were  seized  by  the  king's  officers, 
and  confessed  to  the  theft,  and  were  hanged.  In  Rymer's 
Fcedera  (iv.,  433)  under  the  date  of  10th  February,  1364-[5], 
is  printed  a  document  in  which,  after  reciting  what  had 
happened,  the  king  (Edward  III.),  as  an  act  of  special  favour, 
and  out  of  his  regard  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  church  in 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  for  the  body  of  the  holy  confessor,  '  gives 
and  restores  the  said  head  '  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
said  church,  to  remain  for  ever  in  that  church.  With  a  view 
to  protecting  this  revered  relic,  John  Welbourn,  the  liberal- 
hearted  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  who^  gave  the  richly 
canopied  choir  stalls,  provided,  at  his  own  cost,  a  second  shrine 
in  the  cathedral,  to  contain  the  recovered  head — the  shrine  of 
the  Head,  it  was  always  called — and  placed  it  where  its 
pedestal  is  still  to  be  seen,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  immediately  adjoining  the  recently 
erected  monuments  of  bishop  Burghersh  and  his  father.  In 
the  recesses  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  this  base  were  statues 
— tradition  says  that  they  were  of  silver;  that  on  the  west 
side  was  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  image  of  grace,  as  she  is 
called  in  a  contemporary  will  and  in  the  cathedral  accounts. 
The  stones  in  the  floor  near  this  shrine  still  bear  the  mark 
of  the  reverent  devotion  of  those  who  visited  it.  For  this  was 
one  of  the  specially  sacred  spots  in  the  building.  At  the 
reception  of  a  new  bishop,  or  on  the  visit  of  any  royal  person, 
the  custom  of  the  cathedral  was  that  he  should  be  taken, 
with  all  honour,  first  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  would  make 
an  offering  ;  then  to  the  shrine  of  the  Head  of  St.  Hugh,  and 
then  to  the  shrine  of  the  Body,  offering  at  each  place  a  golden 
ring  or  jewel  aut  aliud  flacitumr'^  The  accompanying  repre* 
sentation  of  the  shrine  of  the  head  is  from   a   copy  of  the 

(21)  Bradsliaw  and  Wordsworth,  Lincoln  Cathedral  Statutes,  i.,  335. 
(22)  Bradsliaw  and  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.,  iii.,  552,  555. 
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drawing  made  in  1641  by  Dugdale  and  Sanderson,  100  years 
after  the  spoliation  the  shrines.  The  original  drawing  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea.  The  copy  in  the 
Lincoln  Cathedral  library  is  not  well  drawn,  and  therefore 
the  photograph  is  taken  from  a  corrected  drawing  made  by 
Miss  Helen  Clements  for  this  paper. 

For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  except  for  the  annual 
account  of  the  offerings  at  these  shrines,  and  the  occasional 
appointment  of  custodians,  little  is  said  about  them.  The 
gifts  gradually  dwindled  in  amount  each  year,  from  about 
£50  a  year  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  £17  in  the  fifteenth 
and  in  the  sixteenth  to  £7  or  £8.  The  last  entry  is  in  1532, 
when  only  £6  4s.  5d.  was  collected.  Of  course,  these  sums 
must  be  multiplied  at  least  by  ten  to  represent  their  value 
in  money  to-day.  Out  of  these  gifts  there  were  certain 
regular  fees  paid  to  the  cathedral  officers,  amounting  in  the 
richer  years  to  £4  los.  4d. ;  the  balance  was  allowed  to 
accumulate,  and  was  xised  for  special  expenses  in  the  cathedral 
or  for  journeys  and  fees  connected  with  cathedral  business. 
Besides  these  gifts  of  money  made  at  the  shrine,  there  were 
other  costly  and  sometimes  peculiar  gifts.  The  only  record 
that  we  have  of  them  is  with  regard  to  the  shrine  of  the  Head, 
by  no  means  the  richer  of  the  two  shrines.  It  is  a  mutilated 
list,  dated  1520,  made  apparently  by  sir  William  Johnson, ^3 
when  he  took  over  the  custody  of  that  shrine. 

Relics,  Jewels,  and  other  stuff  belonging  to  St.  Hugh's  head,  delivered 
to  sir  William  Johnson,  the  xxviith  day  of  November. 

First,  the  head  of  St.  Hugh  enclosed  in  silver  gilt  and  enamelled. 

Item,  the  mitre  of  St.  Hugh  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled. 

Item,  the  Pontifical  of  St.  Hugh  of  gold  with  certain  stones  and  relics. 

Item,  a  ring  of  gold  with  a  stone  and  written   Ecce  Lignum. 

Item,  four  rings  of  gold  with  four  precious  stones  belonging  to  the 
same  head. 

Item,  ....    of  gold. 

Item,  three  old  nobles  and  two  ducats  of  gold  nailed  upon  the  br[eadth 

of]  St.  Hugh's  head. 
Item,  a  ring  of  gold!  with  one  orient  sapphire  standing  on  top  of 

the  mitre  of  St.  Hugh's  head. 
Item,  two  plates  of  gold  with  three  stones. 

Item,  two  branches  of  gold  with  a  branch  of  coral  .  .  .  [put  upon 
the]  shrine. 

Item,  a  chalice  of  St.  Hugh's,  silver  and  gilt  with  the  paten  broken. 
Item,  a  tooth  of  St.  Hugh  enclosed  in  beryl  with  silver  and  gilt. 
Item,  oil  of  St.  Hugh  in  beryl  enclosed  with  silver  and  gilt. 
Item,  two  cruets  of  beryl  enclosed  in  silver  and  gilt,  with  covers,  the 
one  loose. 

Item,  two  cruets  of  heryl  enclosed  in  silver  gilt  with  two  cases  for 
them. 


(23)  William  Jnhnson  Uad  apparently  been  appointed  keeper  of  this  shrine'. 
The  title  '  sir  '  is  said  to  indicate  a  priest  who  was  not  a  g-radnate.  A  few  years- 
later  he  was  made  one  of  the  chantry  priests  in  the  cathedral. 
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Item,  three  stones  of  beryl. 
Item,  a  pale  sapphire. 
Item,  a  little  blood  stone. 

Item,  two  cushions  of  silk,  one  of  them  of  red  satin  broidered  with 

birds  and  beasts  of  gold. 
Item,  Leqenda  de  teniporali  et  de  sa)ictis — incomplete. 
Item,  a  book  called  Collectorium. 

Item,  a  book  called  Cum  animadverterem  cum  commentario. 
Item,  a  chest  with  one  old  cloth  upon  it  with  colours  red,  blue  and 
green. 

Item,  one  old  cloth  called  St.  Hugh's  head  cloth. 

Item,  one  altar  cloth  of  yellow  silk 

Item,  two  candlesticks  of  pewter. 

Item,  [  ]  candlesticks  of  wood. 

Item,  a  bake  stool. 

Item,,  a  case  to  carry  candles  in. 

Item,  a  book  of  St.  Hugh's  life  chained. 

Item,  a  book  of  sermons,  called  24 

Most  unfortunately  the  list  breaks  off  abruptly  here  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  we  have  no  record  of  the  gifts  which 
so  greatly  enriched  the  other  shrine  of  St.  Hugh's  body. 

V. — The  Spoliation  of  the  Shrines. 

But  our  treasures  could  not  be  expected  to  survive  the  days 
of  plunder  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  As  the  cathedral  w^as  a 
secular  and  not  a  monastic  foundation,  it  ©scaped  the  whole- 
sale pillage  that  befell  the  monasteries ;  but  no  act  of 
parliament  or  order  in  council  was  necessary  to  remove  this 
wealth  from  Lincoln  and  place  it  in  the  royal  treasury. 

Thomas  Cromwell  had  acted  as  the  king's  agent  in  dealing 
with  church  property  ever  since  the  fall  of  his  master, 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith at  Putney,  who,  after  a  roving  and  disorderly  life 
abroad,  entered  Wolsey 's  service,  and  rose  steadily  in  power 
and  wealth.  One  of  his  principles,  openly  avowed,  and  con- 
spicuously exemplified  in  his  life,  was  to  discover  and  follow  up 
whatever  the  king  had  in  view ;  he  regarded  princes  as  not 
bound  by  the  same  laws  of  honour  as  mere  private  persons. 
The  last  of  many  rewards  he  received  for  acting  on  this  policy 
was  that  the  king  made  him,  in  April,  1539,  earl  of  Essex, 
and  one  of  the  very  last  documents  he  signed  on  the  king's 
behalf  was  the  following  command  to  despoil  the  shrine  of 
St.  Hugh.  The  text  is  taken  out  of  the  record  in  the 
cathedral  Chapter  Acts: 

TRUE  COPY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION— 

Henry  the  eight  by  the  grace  of  god,  kyng  of  Yngland  and  off 
France,  defender  of  the  fathe  lorde  of  Irelande  and  in  ertho 
imediatly    under    christe    supreme    heade    of    the    churche  of 

(24)  Wordsworth's  Inventories  of  Plate  and  Vestments,  etc.,  pp.  11,  12. 
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Ynglande, — To  our  trusty  and  welbeloveyd  chaplan,  George 
Hennage,26  clerke,  archedecon  of  Taunton,  John  Hennage,  esquyre, 
and  our  welbeloveyd  servaunts,  John  Haleley  and  Robert  Draper, 
gretyng,  Forasmoche  as  we  understande  that  ther  is  a  certen  shryne 
and  dyverse  feynyd  reliquys  and  juellys  in  the  cathedrall  churche  of 
Tjinooln,  wherwth  all  the  simple  people  be  moche  deceyvyd  and 
brought  in  to  gret  superstition  and  idolatrye  to  the  dishonor  of  god 
and  gret  slaunder  of  this  our  realme  and  perill  of  ther  soulys,  We 
lett  you  wyt,  that  therfore  beying  myndyd  to  brynge  our  loveyng 
subiects  to  the  right  knowledge  of  the  truthe  takeyng  awaye  ail 
occasions  of  idolatrye  and  superstition, — For  the  speciall  ti'uste  and 
confidence  we  have  in  your  fidelytes,  wysdomys  and  discrecions  have 
and  by  thes  presents  do  auctorise  name  assigne  and  appoynte  you 
fowre,  or  thre  of  you,  that  ymediatly  uppon  the  sight  hereof,  repeyryrg 
to  the  sayd  cathedral  churche,  and  declaryng  unto  the  deane,  reciden- 
cyares,  and  other  mynysters  that  the  cause  of  your  commyng  is  to 
take  downe  as  well  the  sayd  shryne,  superstitiose  reliques  as  super- 
stitiose  juellys,  plate,  copes  and  other  suche  like,  as  you  shall  thynke 
by  your  wysdomys  not  mete  to  contynewe  or  remayn  ther,  unto  the 
whiclie  we  doubte  not  but  for  the  consideracions  afore  rehersyd  the 
sayd  deane  and  residenciares  with  other  wilbe  conformable  and 
willyng,  therunto,  and  so  you  to  procede  accordingly ;  and  to  see  the 
sayd  reliques  juellys  and  plate  salvely  and  suerly  to  be  conveyd  to 
our  towre  of  London  unto  our  juell  house  ther,  chargeyng  the  master 
of  our  juellys  with  the  same.  And  further  we  will  that  ye  cliargo 
andi  commaunde  in  our  name  the  sayd  deane  and  residenciares  ther 
to  take  downe  suche  monuments  as  may  gyve  eny  occasion  off  memory 
of  suche  superstition  and  ydolatrye  hereaftyr,  strately  chargeying  and 
commaundyng  all  mayers,  sheryffs,  baylyffs,  constables  and  all  other 
officers,  mynysters  and  subiects  unto  whome  in  this  case  it  shall 
apperteyne,  that  unto  you  and  every  off  you  as  they  shall  be  by  you 
vermyryd  they  be  aydyng,  helpyng,  favouryng  and  assistyng  as  they 
will  answer  nnto  us  for  the  contrary  in  ther  perillys. 

Given  undir  our  privey  scale  at  our  palace  off  Westminster  the  6th 
day  of  June,  the  32nd  yere  of  our  reigne. 

[Signed]  Thomas  Essex. 
The  following  note  is  appended  to  this  document  in  the 
Chapter  A  cts  :  — 

The  above  written  commission  was  exhibited  and  executed  on 
June  11th,  1540. 

Under  this  commission  both  the  shrines  of  St.  Hugh  and  also 
the  silver  shrine  of  St.  John  Dalderby,  in  the  great  transept, 
were  rcbbed  and  their  spoils  taken  by  Heneage,  the  arch- 
deacon, to  '  our  towre  of  London,  to  our  juell  house  ther.' 
But  such  is  the  favour  of  princes,  Essex  himself,  who  signed 
the  commission,  reached  the  Tower  before  these  jewels,  and 
was  executed  there  on  July  28th. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  refrain  from  the  opprobrious  words 
which  such  robbery  almost  extorts.  But  they  will  occur  natur- 
ally to  all  readers,  and  may  be  taken  for  granted.    The  spoil  is 

(26)  George  Heneag-e,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  had  been  dean  till  March, 
ir)39.  At  the  same  time  he  was  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  warden  of  Tattershall 
College,  rector  of  the  valuable  living  of  Washingborough,  besides  holding  prebends 
at  Lincoln,  Salisbury  and  York — a  fitting  person  to  remove  the  treasures  of  the 
cathedral  I 
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described  by  a  nepheiw  of  Heneage,  Jolm  Ashfordby,  from  a 
note  left  by  Heneage  himself  and  copied  into  a  lengthy 
inventory  of  ciathedral  property  in  1548,  which  is  found 
among  the  collections  of  Gervase  Holies,  in  th©  British 
Museum  : 

Certain  gold  and  silver  taken  out  of  Lincoln  Minster  by  Henry 
VIII.  shortly  after  his  return  from  Boulogne,  as  followeth: 

First  in  gold  2,621  ounces. 

Item  in  silver   4,285  ounces. 

Total    6,906  ounces. 

Item  besides  iliis  he  had  a  great  number  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  which  were  of  great  value,  as  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies, 
tourquoises,  carbuncles,  etc.,  whereof  some  were  about  the  imiages 
of  our  Lady  of  Lincoln,  and!  many  about  the  high  altar,  but  most 
of  all  about  St.  Hugh's  shrine. 

This  note  did  Dean  Heneage  leave  behind  him,  who  as  then 
was  one  of  the  chief  commissioners,  and  had  the  chief  charge  of 
conveying  the  said  treasure  to  London,  in  consideration  of  whose 
pains  and  service  the  King  at  that  time  gave  unto  him  the  golden 
prebend. 27 

The  heading  of  this  docaiment  and  the  final  paragraph  are 
the  additions  of  Heneage's  nephew,  and  present  some  difficrul- 
ties ;  but  the  enumeration  of  the  spoils  is  Heneage's  own 
statement.  The  '  golden  prebend  '  may  be  that  of  Tham©,  then 
worth  about  £90  a  year  (or  £900  to-day),  the  most  valuable 
prebend  at  Lincoln ;  but  Heneage  had  been  appointed  to  it 
three  years  earlier.  This  property  Heneage  '  surrendered  '  at 
a  later  date  to  Sir  John  Thynne  and  another,  so  that  it  was  lost 
for  ever  to  the  cathedral. 

In  the  next  year,  1541,  the  king  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
north,  and  spent  two  nights  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  his  confessor.  His  visit  began  with  his 
reception  at  the  cathedral,  on  Tuesday,  August  9th. 

The  king  alighted  at  the  west  end  of  the  minster,  where  was  a 
carpet  and  stools  and  cushions  of  cloth  and  gold,  with  crucifixes  laid 
thereon  for  the  king  and  queen.  The  king  kneeled  down,  the  bishop 
came  forth,  wearing  his  mitre,  and  gave  the  crucifix  to  the  king  and 
queen  to  kiss  and  "  censyd "  them ;  and  then  the  king  and  queen 
went  into  the  church  under  the  canopy  to  the  sacrament,  and  made 
their  prayers  while  the  choir  sang  Te  Deum.  Then  all  went  straight 
to  their  lodgings  for  the  night.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  took  the 
carpets  and  stools  for  his  fee. 

There  was  good  reason  for  omitting  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  visiting  St.  Hugh's  two  shrines.  But  apparently 
this  and  other  churches  had  not  yet  been  reduced  by 
the  king  to  that  condition  of  apostolic  poverty  and 
freedom  from  superstition  which  was  agreeable  to  the  royal 
miud  ;   for  when  he  reached  Hull  on  the  same  progress,  in 

(27)  Wordsworth's  Inventories  of  Plate  and  Vestments,  etc.,  p.  63. 
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October,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Lincioln  saying  that 
it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  although 

the  '  images  and  bones '  had  been  removed,  the  shrynes,  coveryngs  of 
shrynes  and  monuments  of  these  thyngs  dooyeth  remayne  in  sondry 
places  of  our  realme.  .  .  .  We  have  thought  mete  by  these  our 
lettres  expresly  to  will  and  commaunde  that  incontynently  upon  the 
recepte  hereof  ye  shall  not  only  cause  due  serche  to  be  made  in  your 
cathedral!  churche  for  these  thynges,  and  if  eny  shryne,  covering  of 
shryne,  table,  monuments  off  myracles  or  other  pilgrimage  do  there 
contynue,  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  away  as  there  remayn  no  memorj 
of  yt.28 

Sending  this  letter  to  the  chapter,  the  bishop  adds  : 
On  the  strength  and  by  the  authority  of  which  most  excellent 
letters  we  commit  to  you  jointly  and  severally,  and  command  thai 
you  duly  and  diligently  execute  all  and  singular  the  matters  contained 
and  specified  therein  under  penalty  to  be  incurred',  and  as  you  will 
answer  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  that  you  shall  duly  and  plainly 
certify  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible  whatever  you  shall  do  in  thi.s 
behalf.  Given  under  our  seal  at  Sleforde,  15  October,  1541,  the  21st 
of  our  consecration. 29 

The  chapter  acts  continue. 
These  letters  having  been  received  with  all  becoming  reverence 
by  the  president  and  chapter,  and  publicly  read,  they  decreed  then 
and  there  their  dtie  execution  according  to  the  whole  force,  form  and 
effect  thereof. 

There  is  no  record  of  what  was  done  in  reply  to  this  second 
order,  but  Henry's  desire  that  the  demolition  should  be 
complete  '  a,s  there  remains  no  memory  of  yt '  was  certainly 
fulfilled  as  regards  the  shrine  ot  the  body.  At  the  present 
day  we  can  only  guess  where  it  stood.  For  some  reason  the 
outer  form  of  the  shrine  of  the  head  remained  untouched  at 
that  time,  whatever  may  have  happened  to  the  head  itself 
when  the  '  bones  '  were  removed.  For  this  shrine  appears 
to  have  been  complete  when  sketched  by  Canon  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Sandersom  and  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  1641.  Three 
years  later,  in  1644,  on  May  6th  (exactly  104  years  later  than 
Henry  VIII. 's  commission  to  plunder  St.  Hugh's  shrine),  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  at  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
captured  the  upper  city  of  Lincoln,  with  the  cathedral  and 
castle,  and  '  all  the  pillage  of  the  upper  town  which  was  taken 
by  storm  was  given  to  the  soldiers.'  John  Evelyn,  who  visited 
Lincoln  about  ten  years  later,  reports  that 

The  soldiers  had  lately  knocked  off  most  of  the  brasses  from  the 
gravestones,  as  so  few  inscriptions  were  left:  they  told  us  that  these 
men  went  in  with  axes  and  hammers  and  shut  themselves  in  till  they 
had  rent  and  torn  off  some  barge-loads  of  metal,  not  sparing  even  the 
monuments  of  the  dead. 

It  was  then,  in  all  probability,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Hugh's  head  was  destroyed. 

(28)  Cole,    Chaper  Acts  (Lincoln  Record  Society,  vol.  siii.,  p.  xxii.),  quoted 
from  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.,  xvi.,  517-18. 
(29)   Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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VI. — The  Fate  of  the  Body. 
Soon  after  the  restoration,  Bishop  Fuller,  during  his  short 
episcopate  (1667-1675)  was  at  great  pains  to  restore  and 
adorn  the  tombs  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Lincoln. 
He  treatea  the  entirely  unidentified  structure  on  the  north  of 
the  sanctuary  close  to  the  altar-rails,  as  the  tomb  of  the  first 
bishop,  llemigius.  He  did  not  know  that  the  spot  he  thus 
honoured  was  outside  Remigius's  cathedral,  and  beyond  the 
old  Roman  wall  that  ran  to  the  east  of  it.  And  the  Easter 
sepulchre  that  adjoins  this  structure,  he  oaliled  th©  tomb 
of  the  second  bishop,  Bloet.^^  When  he  came  to  deal  with 
the  spot  in  which  St.  Hugh  was  originally  buried,  he  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  spot  in  which  St.  Hugh's 
body  had  been  placed  after  the  spoliation.  He  erected  over  it 
what  Venables  describes  as  a.  black  marble  slab,  supported  on 
four  renaissance  legs  of  Ionic  character — apparently  intended 
as  a  kind  of  altar-tomb  ;  and  on  this  he  placed  an  inscription 
in  Latin  elegiacs.  The  first  twoi  lines  alone  need  be  quoted 
here : 

Texerat  hos  cineres  aurum  non  marmora,  prseda 
Altera  sacrilegis  ni  metuenda  foret. 
Over  these  ashes,  he  says,  except  for  the  fear  of  another 
sacrilegious  spoliation,  he  would  have  placed,  not  marble,  but 
gold.  The  words,  '  these  ashes/  suggest  that  he  thought  that  St. 
Hugh's  body  was  lying  there,  as  if  it  had  been  replaced  in  its 
original  grave  in  1540,  when  the  shrine  was  destroyed.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  entirely  incorrect;  for  in  the  year  1886  that 
grave  was  opened  during  some  repairs  to  the  pavement,  which 
were  extended  into  a  search  for  the  foundations  of  St.  Hugh's 
choir.  Preoentor  Venables  superintended  the  work,  for,  he 
says,  he  wanted  to^  find  out  if  there  was  ever  a,  grave  at  that 
spot,  and,  if  *so,  what  it  contained.  He  always  maintained 
that  St.  Hugh  had  been  buried  in  the  north-eastern  transept, 
near  the  door  that  admits  to  the  cloisters.  He  found,  how- 
over,  that  there  was  a  grave  there,  and  it  contained,  as  the 
accompanying  photographs  show, 

a  stone  coffin  .  .  .  within  which  was  another  coffin  of  lead  rather 
rudely  put  together  and  unsoldered.  On  opening  this  it  proved  to 
contain  no  human  remains  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  fragment  of  a  bone. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  a  decaying  mass  of  linen  and  silken 
vestments,  so  arranged  as  roughly  to  simulate  the  shape  of  a  human 
body. 

This  is  exactly  what  he  should  have  expected  to  see  in  the 
grave  in  which  St.  Hugh's  body  lay  from  1200  to  1280.  It 
was  close  to  the  wall  at  the  north-east  of  Hugh's  cathedral. 

(30)  These  two  identifications  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dugdale  drawings  of 
1641,  already  mentioned,  some  of  which  were  evidently  not  completed  until 
about  forty  years  after  they  were  first  sketched. 
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It  contained  both  a  stone  and  a  lead  coffin,  as  we  are  told 
"in  the  Magna  Vita  of  St.  Hugh :  the  grave  had  clearly  been 
opened  and  the  body  removed.  It  p^uzzled  Venables,  for 
it  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  his  own  theory. 

WTiat  [he  asks]  hadl  become  of  that  corpse,  and  was  it  that  of  St. 
Hugh?  Who  could  tell?  Had  it  been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the 
;hot  zeal  of  some  Puritan  fanatic,  or  had  it  rather — as  we  would  fain 
hope— been  rescued  from  desecration  by  the  pious  care  of  some  to 
whom  the  memory  of  one  of  England's  holiest  saints  and  the  most 
intrepid  of  England's  patriots  was  dear?3l 

He  was  still  thinking  of  this  grave  as  bishop  Fuller  did.  It  is 
very  strange  that  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  looking  into 
the  cofhn  of  St.  Hugh  exactly  as  it  was  left  on  6th  October, 
1280.  His  own  theory  blinded  him  to  the  understanding 
of  this  wonderful  sight.  From  this  spot  St.  Hugh's  body 
had  been  translated  into  its  magnificent  golden  shrine. 

But  the  question  still  remains — Where  is  it  now  ?  I  believe 
^that  it  had  been  rescued,  as  Venables  hoped,  at  the  time  of  the 
spoliation  of  the  shrine.  In  the  summer  of  1919  I  was 
walking  in  the  chapter  house  one  evening  with  our  very 
intelligent  master-mason,  Mr.  H.  J.  Davis;  when  we  were 
passing  out  towards  the  great  western  door  we  came  to  two 
rows  of  coffin-lids  near  that  door.  They  are  apparently  the 
only  graves  in  the  building.  Mr.  Davis  stopped  at  the  row 
furthest  from  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  central  largest 
:stone,  and  said,  '  Here,  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing.' 
When  I  asked  what  it  was,  he  said  that  in  1889  they  were 
raising  the  floor  of  the  whole  chapter  house,  by  putting 
concrete  under  the  stones,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  damp. 
When  he  removed  that  large  coffin  lid,  he  saw,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, a  body  clothed  in  robes  which  looked  like  episcopal 
robes,  and  'without  a  head.  They  at  once  sent  for  Precentor 
Venables,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  showed 
him  the  grave  and  its  strange  occupant.  The  Precentor 
could  give  no  explanation  of  it,  but  stayed  to  see  that  the 
grave  was  closed  again  in  his  presence,  and  it,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  floor,  was  covered  with  four  inches  of  concrete. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  headless  body,  still  lying  under 
the  chapter  house  floor,  is  that  of  St.  Hugh.  Why  this  did 
not  occur  to  Venables  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  oould  not 
possibly,  as  he  seemed  to  suppose,  be  the  body  of  an  offending 
bishop  who  had  been  beheaded  and  his  body  buried  after- 
wards in  episcopal  robes  in  the  chapter  house.  Rather,  it 
seems,  that  in  1540,  the  cathedral  clergy  fulfilled  Henry's 
order  to  remove  the  '  bones '    by  reverently    bearing  them 

(31)  Associated  Archit,  Soc.  Report,  xxviii.,  95. 
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from  behind  the  high  altar  to  the  chapter  house,  and  when  a 
grave  had  been  prepa,red,  burying  them  there  with  all 
seeniliness  and  honour,  but  without  letting  it  be  known 
publicly  where  they  had  been  placed. 

But  it  remains  still  to  be  asked,  '  What  became  of 
St.  Hugh's  head  on  the  other  shrine?  Why  was  it  not 
placed  with  the  body  in  the  same  grave  ?  '  I  can  only  make 
a  conjecture.  The  body  of  the  saint  lay  on  its  rich  shrine 
of  beaten  gold,  adorned  with  very  many  precious  jewels,  but 
it  was  not  in  any  way  securely  attached  to  the  riches  which 
were  under  and  around  it.  The  body  could  not  well  be  taken 
to  London,  but  it  could  be  simply  removed  and  the  wealth 
left  for  the  emissaries  of  the  insatiable  monarch.  But  with 
the  head  it  was  very  different.  This  could,  according  to  the 
king's  order,  be  taken  to  London,  where  its  rich  ornaments 
could  be  given  into  the  king's  jewel  house,  while  the  head 
itself  would  probably  receive  scant  respect  when  stripped  of 
all  that  centuries  of  reverent  love  had  delighted  to  offer  at 
its  shrine.  I  submit  this  as  a  not  unreasonable  account  of 
what  happened  to  the  head ;  Dut  this  difficulty  does  not  in 
the  least  throw  any  serious  doubt  on  the  extreme  probability 
that  the  body  of  our  great  Lincoln  saint  is  still  resting  in- 
that  chapter  house  grave. 


